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FOR THE VISITER. 
Grasmere---L Tale. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83.) 


They admired and esteemed Thornton ; and their love for 
Danville was increased by the worth of his friend. The valley 
assumed quite a different appearance, and they explored every 
part of it: visited every cottage and filled every heart with hap- 
piness. ‘The rustic beauties could not-refrain from sighing 
when they beheld those two amiable and accomplished youths, 
put they felt no envy towards Adelia and Sophy, on account of 
the pleasure and happiness they enjoyed ; but on the contrary, 
inwardly admitted that none were so beautiful and worthy of 
the sentiments of love which they inspired. 

Thornton, when he set out to visit his friend, had only intend- 
eda short stay, but the united beauties of Grasmere and its in- 
habitants, formed a charm so irresistible, that he neither had the 
power nor the inclination to break it. About a month after his 
arrival, an express arrived at Grasmere Lodge, summoning 
Danville to attend the dying bed of his uncle, Sir Philip Den- 
ham, who was the only brother of the late Lady Edgemont. Sir 
Philip had never entered into the married state, and had always 
resided in the country, except when the F reeholders in his 
neighborhood elected him to represent them in Parliament. Sir 
Philip went to London one season, but was so completely. out 
of his element, that at the end of the session, he returned to his 
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seat in the country, and could never be prevailed upon to revisit 
ithe city. He would frequently declare, that this was the only 
time he regretted as misspent. The difference of opinion and 
pursuits between him and Lord Edgemont, his brother-in-law, 
had caused a great degree of coolness between the two families, 
which in time, ended in a total suspension of intercourse, Sir 
Philip declaring, that aman, insuch a corrupt age, could not 
be honest, whe held a post in the government, which was the 
the case with Lord Edgemont. A short time previous to Sir 
Philip’s illness, he heard that his nephew had left the metropo- 
lis and adopted the rural life, which was so congenial to the 
feelings of the old Baron, that he determined to visit him, and if 
he found him as worthy and as pure in principle as fame report- 
ed him to be, to make him sole heir to his title and estate.— 
While he was pleasing himself with these reflections, he was 
seized with a sudden illness, which daily increased and baffled 
the skill of his physicians, in consequence of which he express- 
edan anxious wish that his nephew might be sent for immedi- 
ately. When Danville received the summons, his heart was 
torn with the most conflicting passions. His duty to his dying 
uncle, whose character, though eccentric, he had always been 
taught highly to respect and esteem, though he had not seen 
him from the period of his childhood, prompted him strongly, in- 
stantly to obey the message. Butthe idea of even a tempor- 
ary separation from his beloved Adelia, was more than he could 
bear with fortitude. Thornion exerted himself to console him, 
and at length prevailed upon him to undertake the jou ney. No 
time was to be lost. Danvilie therefore hastened to Mr. Fa- 
montdale, and acquainted him with his intended departure ; his 
grief was too apparent to escape the notice of this good man, 
who saw the struggle in his bosom between love and duty. He 
encouraged him to hasten his departure, telling him, that when 
duty called we ought to obey with alacrity, and that the separa- 
tion which he seemed so much to dread, would only be for # 
short season. Danville endeavored to calm his agitated bosom, 
but when he went to take leave of his Adelia, his fortitude had 
to sustain a fresh trial, which required the greatest resolution 
to support. He found her suffused in tears for she had been ap- 


prised of the nature of his visit : her heart till now had never felt 


calamity ; and to be separated from him her soul held so dear, 
was the greatest she couldexperience. Danville advanced eve- 
ry argument the tenderest love could suggest, in the present 
disturbed state of his feelmgs, and intreated her to be consoled 
for his sake, as the reflection of having left her unhappy would 
embitter every moment of his absense. At length, recovering 
herself a little, she endeavoured to assnme an air of cheerful- 


hess, and pressed him to hasten to ‘his uncle, and in his absence 


sometimes to casta thought on Grasmere. Danville folded ker 
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¢o his tortured bosom, conjured her to be happy, assuring her he 
would soon return never more tobe separated from her till 
death : then imprinting an impassioned kiss upon her moistened 


cheek, tore himself from her embrace and depa7ted in a state of 


mind impossible to be described. 


In the mean time Thornton went to the vicarage to bid his 
adieu.to that amiable family, as he had determined to accompa- 
ny his friend. He loved the cherming Sophy, though he had 
not yet made the declaration to her; and when he announced 
his contemplated departure along with Danville, he observed 
the agitation it caused in her lovely bosom. She immediately 
withdrew to give vent to feelings which, till now, she was a 
stranger to. He caught the expression of her intelligent fea- 
tures as she retired, and felt a gleam of happiness as he contem- 
plated her emotion. Danville now called for his friend and 
they took leave of the good vicar with the most unfeigned 
sorrow. They met miss Williams as they passed through the 
Hall : her lovely eyes suffused in tears, which she endeavored 
to hide. Thornton caught her hand, and with the tenderest ac- 
cent, exclaimed, “* My dear Sophy, if but one of those precious 
drops were shed on my account, I should consider myself the 
most fortunate of men, and should bless the propitious circum- 
stance that caused it ; but,” continued he, “Iam now going ta 
leave you, the period of my return uncertain, my heart deeply 
impressed with the most tender sentiments of love and affection 
towards you ; that love founded upon a thorough. conviction 
of your inestimable worth, and at the same time, a perfect stran- 
ger to the state of your feelings towards me. Let me beg of 
you then, that you will condescend to promise not entirely to 
forget me during my absence : permit meto hope you will think 
of me as one who tenderly loves you, and whose greatest hap- 
piness onearth would be that of contributing to your own.”— 
Sophy’s bosom was too full for utterance, but a heavenly smile 
beamed through the glistening tear that stood in her eye, which 
assured him he would not be forgotten. Danville now called 
from without : Thornton carried her hand to his lips, sighed 
his adieu, and departed. 


Our two friends threw themselves into Danville’s charriot, 
which was waiting for them, and rapidly proceeded through the 
valley. As they ascended the hill, whose summit would termin- 
ate their view of Grasmere, they took a rapid view of each well 
known object with which so many pleasing associations were 
connected, and felt, as the rapid wheels conveyed them down 
the opposite side, as if deprived of the better part of their exis- 
tence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The following extract, which is taken frem the Life of the Romans, be 
img so much in favour of simplicitily of manners, economy and industry, we 
consider it worthy of perusal. 

As long. as the Romans led a frugal and laborious life, their 
wives loved work, and imitated their example. “They took 
care” says Columella, “ of the domestic affairs. The husbands, 
after having discharged those without, free from all cares, re- 
entered their houses, and there enjoyed periect repose. There 
reigned union and concord, and industry, supported by mutual 
and reciprocal affection. The woman who shone the most by 
her beauty, depended for distinction only on her economy, and 
by her attention to assist in crowning her husband’s diligence 
with prosperity. All wasin common between them, and noth- 
ing was thought to belong more to one than the other ; stri- 
ving to promote the same end, and interests common to both ; 
the wile, by her assiduity and activity within doors, equalled and 
seconded the industry and labour of the husband without.” 

The ladies, even of the first rank employed themselves in do- 
mestic cares, which they shared with their slaves. Real moth- 
ers of their family, they prefered their duties to pleasures, and 

solid virtue to the vain glitter of dress. 

Such was Cornelia, the daughter of the great Scipio, and mo- 
ther of the Gracchi. Charged singly, afier her husband’s death, 
with the management of her house, and the education of her 
family, she applied to it with so much care, that her children, 
though born with the happiest talents and best dispositions, 
were thought to owe still more to education than to nature. 

The answer which she gave to a lady of Campania, is highly 
celebrated. That lady being come to visit and make some stay 
with her, displayed, with great pomp, a long detail of all the 
rich and fashionable apparatus of the toilette ; gold, silver, 
trinkets, diamonds, bracelets, necklaces, pearls, ear-rings, &c. 
and all that equipage which the ancients called munuus snulie- 
bris She expected to find Cornelia possessed of much more, 
and earnestly demanded to see her toilette. Cornelia artfully 
diverted the conversation till the return of her children from the 
public schools ; and when they were come, “See,” said she, 
presenting them to the lady, “see here my ornaments and my 
jewels !” 





oe SS 


Diography. 


The Sespeses Matilda, 
Mother of King Henry I. and Daughter of King Henry I. 
[From Lord Liitieton’s History of England.} 


MATILDA was the greatest lady that Europe had ever seen : 
Empress of Germany, by her first marriage ; Countess of Anjou, 
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Touraine and Maine, by her second ; and by the will of her {a- 


ther confirming her claim from hereditary right, Duchess of 


Normandy and “Queen of England. Yet she was more truly 
great in the latter part of her life, when she acted only as a sub- 


ject under the reign of her son, than at the time when she be- 


held King Stephen her prisoner, and England at her fect. The 

violence of her temper, and pride inflamed by success, had then 
dishonored her character, and made her appear to her friends, 
aswell as to her enemies, unworthy of the dominion to w hich 
she was exalted: but from the instructions of adversity, age 
and reflection, she learned the virtues she most wanted, moder- 
ation and mildness. These, joined to the elevation and vigour 
of fher mind, wherein she had always surpassed her sex, ena- 
bled her to become a most useful counsellor and minister to her 
son, in the affairs of his government, which for some time past 
had been her sole ambition. 

There is nétim all history, another example of a woman who 
had possessed such high dignities, and encountered such perils 
ior the sake of maintaining her power, being aiterwards content 
to give it up, and, without forsaking the w orld, to live quietly in 
it ; neither mixing in cabals against the state, nor aspiring to 
rule it beyond that limited province, which was particularly 
assigned to her administration ! Such conduct was meritorious 
inthe highest degree, and more than attoned for all the errors 
of her former behaviour. 
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SELECTED FOR THE VISITER. 


The Funeral......4 Fragmeut. 


It was an evening inthe month of April : a still rain 
descended from the sky, and a brisk wind blew over the field.— 
‘The church of Arrow, near Alcester in Warwickshire, appeared 
at a distance : its spire glittering with the reflection of the sun- 
beams half hid behind the clouds. “ How beautiful,” said J“ is 
this picture ! and how sweetly does nature sometimes invite to 
contemplation.” All was calm and tranquil ; my bosom felt the 
principle of good, asserting the Deity and bestowing peace. I 
was wrapt in reflection till I was disturbed by the distant sounds 
of a sweet and plaintive song. I turned about, and beheld from 
the adjoining close, a party of men bearing a corpse, and sing- 
ing a grateful hymn to the memory of their departed friend.— 
The mourners followed—a scattered few—their garments blown 
out by the wind and in disorder. [observed no pageants nor 
achievements. They approached nearer. The chief mourner 
was a young man: unailected sorrow shed fast the tributary 
tears for a brother’s loss ; but mild resignation and religion 
permitted no extravagance of grief. The next who followed 
was 2 beautiful voung woman, measuring her footsteps with a 
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dejection that made her still more lovely ; an angel mind seem- 
oil to give expression to an angel face ; she mourned incess ant- 
ly, but her tears fell gently like a summer shower on a bed of 
roses. An older couple followed: the hearty emblems of a 
well spent life ; furrowed with age, but not disease. 

“Who are this couple:” thought I; following them to the 
church yard. We were met by the curate, a tall thin man, in 
whose countenance gentleness and dignity were blended. All 
were silent, while he pronounced the Jast address to departed 
worth. The earth was thrown over ; while some of the party, 
according to ancient custom, strewed the grave with flowers.— 
Would that some atheist had been present at this moment !— 
What would he have thought of religion, had he seen with how 
much sweetness she resigns her children, in full confidence and 
hope of the love and mercy of Heaven! I inquired who it was 
that deserved these funeral honors. [It was the humble Acasto. 
“ Farewell, then ! said I; “ for thou art blessed in the media- 
tion of a Saviour, who will have little else to do than preseut the 
scroll of thy virtues to the God of mercy, and place thee among 
the happiest of the happy in a world of bliss.” 


om DS Ss 


Sensibility. 


Not that affected stuff which screams at the sight of a spider, 
or faints at the agonies of a dying fly, and yet can spurn a heg- 
gar from the door, or treat an aged parent with neglect! Delia 
has too much good sense, too much greatness of soul, to play off 
such frightful distortion of features, and such debility of mind, 

through an equally pitiful affectation. No ! her’s is the sensi- 
bility of a heart naturally tender and exquisitely benevolent. Her 
soft melting eye bespeaks a soul that is united to ail around her, 
and ready With a sister’s fecling to mingle in their joys and sor- 
sows. Ifshe confers a favour, it is with an air of satisfaction 
that more than doubles its worth. And it obliged to deny, it ap- 
pears*to give her such generous distress, that you cannot but 
love the dear girl, and feel yourself her debtor. When we have 
seen her at a single word from her mother, fly to her harpsicord, 
and play with as much spiritas some others would exert to 
please a young lover—or, when we have seen her, beautiful as 
an angel, kneeling by her gouty father, with all the tenderness 
of a young bride helping him on with his shoe—or, when we 
have seen her in high spirits and the finest of chat, ‘all at once 
turn serious and silent on hearing the breath of slander ; we have 
jelt that if there be any one grace which, more than another, 
“maken a young woman look like an angel, it is sensibility like 
Delia’s. This sweet sympathy with the pleasures and pains of 
others ; this lively expression of joy at seeing her acquaintance, 
this amiable benevolenc ¢, shining 1 had like to have said, speak- 
ing in the countenance, is more than beautiful 5 it is beauty itsetf. 
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It can make 2 homely woman handsome ; and a handsome wo: 
manan angel. °Tis beauty in hand and beauty in reversion—it 
insures that tenderness in the futwre wife, which kindles the lo- 
vers flame to rapture—it insures the dutifulness in the daughter, 
which causes the parent with weeping joy,to bless his God for 
such a child—and it insures that compassion in the Mistress and 
in the Mother, which sweetens every duty of domestic life, and 
renders our families the nurseries of all those gentle virtues that 
adorn and bless mankind. 


Lucy agd Emilia were admiring the structure of a spider’s 
web, which was formed between the branches of a tall shrub in 
the garden at Hart-hill, when Euphronius, returning from his 
morning walk, stopped to enquire what object so much engaged 
their attentiowaggs . 

The dew-d yet bespangled the fine threads of which the 
web was composed, and rendered every part of it conspicuous- 
ly beautiful. Asmall winged insect happened at this instant te 
be caught in the toil ; and the spider, before invisible, advan- 
ced along the lines from his secret retreat, seized the prey, and 
killed it, by instilling a venemous juice into the wound which 
he had made into its little body. 

When the rapacious tyrant had almost devoured his game, an- 
other fly of a larger size, became entangled in the mesh. He 
waited patiently till the insect was fatigued, by struggling to ob- 
tain its liberty ; and then rolling the web round it, he left the 
poor fly in a state of terror and impotence, as a future repast 
for his returning appetite. 

You pity the fate, said Euphro nius, of this unfortunate insect, 
whose destruction is the natural conseqnence of ifs ignorance 
and want of caution. Remember that you yourselves will be ex- 
posed, in the commerce of life, to various snares, dangerous to 
your virtue, and subversive of your peace of mind, 


LYING. 


When one told Gallia he had bought a lamprey in Sicily that 
was five feet in length, he answered him, that was not surpris- 
ing, for they were there so long that the fishermen used them 
for ropes. This love of the marvellous engenders such mon- 
sters, as we might expect from that lussus natura whose heart 
and'tongue have no ligament. Lying, some one says, is a wild 
fire in the tongue, and seems the breath of hell. It is the ignis 
fatuus when it deceives, and Java when it wounds. A liar almost 
defies rbetorick to describe him. He is a proteuses in conver- 
sation, always in a mask, yet always changing it—a bankrupt in 
humanity}, as perverting speech, and destroying fellowship—a 
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coiner, stamping the image of truth on base metai— a dial whose 
false lines serve hut to mislead—in politics, an almanack full 
of prognostics—in business a chancery bill full of perjuries. 

There are aset of men in society, who blab every idle vagary 
of a careless fancy—in bright moments they invent, and worry 
away a dull hour in exaggeration—the babblers of such frothy 
vanity burst as they escape from their lips, these flourishes of in- 
vention are equally opposed to firmness of mind and strength of 
character. He who wishes respect, should abandon the leger- 
demaine of the tongue, which is noticed with more contempt 
than admiration. The habit of hyperbole begets in others the 
habit of distrust, and by a strange paradox shews a babbler of 
fictions, dumb. 





The following curious notice from an amiable female appeared in a London 
print : 

An English lady, of a happy and pleasant disposition, aged 40, 
em bon point, possessed of all the cherms .of cofiversation, men- 
tally to entertain an elderly man of distinction, as companion ; 
would embrace sucha situation. To chace the gloomy thought; 
soften the rack of pain ; brighten the cloudy hour, trom wis- 
dom’s glory, with brilliant taste displayed—would be her con- 
stant study ; calming the turbulence of passion’s rage ; seoth- 
ing and assuaging all the ills of life that man is heir to ; endea- 
vouring to make permanent the diadem of sweetest hope, to 
crown the intellectual throne with peace and joy supreme, of 
her loved employer !—Increasing the felicity of her friend would 
best augment her own.—She is conversant in the French and 
italian languages. 


A gentleman, in the course of his morning lounge, visited a 
lady fond of the study of Geography.—In order to show his wit. 
and ridicule the lady for her attachment to the science, he re- 
marked, she could not in the map of England, even find Mtnr- 
HEAD. The lady smartly replied, “Ican easily find your head, 
sir, and here it is,” instantly pointing her finger to Leatuernran. 


——e ee Ce 


Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, when visiting a gentleman’s seat near 
Kendal, where alady belonging to the family sung and accom- 
panied herself on the piano forte. Mrs. Kemble delighted with 
the performance, whispered her husband, “Oh, that I had such 
NOTES in my voice !”—“ Yes, my‘ dear,” replied he, “ they 
would be Bank Notes to you.” 








A lady of Athens asked one of the Lacedemonia, by' way of 
reproach, what fortune she had brought ker husband ; to which 
the other answered, ** CHASTITY.” 
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Gentleness of nature, and placableness of dispositirn, are two 
of the cheif graces of the fair sex, 

The woman who neglects the Uservut and the Evecant, which 
distinguish her own sex, for the sake of obtaining the learning 
which is supposed to be peculiar to men, incurs more contempt 
by what she foregoes, than she gains credit by what she acquires. 

Virtue is the greatest ornament of a woman, and good sense 
her best equipage. 





—~— 


SLANDER. 

Against Slander there is no defence. Heli cannot boast so 
foul a fiend, nor man deplore so fell afoe : It stabs with a word 
—with a nod—with a slirug—with a look—with a smile ;—It is 
the pestilence walking in darkness, spreading contagion far and 
wide, which the most wary traveller cannot avoid: It is the 
heart-searching dagger of the dark Assasin : It is the poisoned 
arrow, whose wend is incurable : It isthe mortal sting of the 
deadly adder :—Murver is its employment—InNocencr its 
prey—and Ruin its sport ! 





EXTRACT FROM “ A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 


Bachelor’s Island.” 

“ BacueELor’s Istanp isa mere desart ; incapable of pro- 
ducing any thing but nettles, thorns and briars ; there are no 
bleating lambs to please the eye of innocence; no doves to 
cherish their young ; nor does the useful fawn bound over their 
barren plains ; but wolves, tigers, and crocodiles are here seen 
in abundance. Here are neither wife nor children to weep 
over the ashes of the deceased ; but owls hoot, ravens croak, 
and the reptiles of the earth crawl over their graves.” 





-_---— — 





PETER THE GREAT AT CHURCH IN DANTZzIC. 


In the course of the Czar’s second journey to Holland, in 
1716, he arrived at Dantzic on a Sunday, at the very moment the 
gates of the city were going to be shut according to custom, 
during divine service. Informed of the circumstances, the em- 
peror did not wish to loose the opportunity of seeing the forms 
of worship in this city, and ordered himself to be conducted to 
the Cathedral. The reigning Burgomaster was there, and had. 
in all probability, been apprised of the arrival of so illustrious a 
gutst ; for the moment the Czar entered the church, rising to 
meet him, he conducted him to his own seat, which was a little 
more elevated than the rest. Peter sat down bare-headed, and 
ordered the Burgomaster to sit beside him.—He listened to the 
pwsiee with the. greatest attention, keeping his eyes constant- 
y turned towards the pulpit, while those of the congregation 


were fixed upon himself. A féw moments after, feeliyg¢ his 
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ead grow cold, he took, without ceremony or uttering a sylla- 
ble, the ample perewig which covered the head of the Burgo- 
master, and put iton his own— still paying the same profound 
«ttention to the discourse from the pulpit. The bald-headed 
Burgoriaster and the Czar in his grand gala wig, continuing to 
attend to the sermon, without apparent ‘emotion, putthe grav- 
ity of the congregation to the proof. When the service was 
over, Peter replaced the wig with a slight inclination of his 
head. —This little incident scemed to be a thing ¢ quite of course 
vith the Russian Monarch ; and one of his attendants assured 
ihe Deputation from the city, that the Emperor never paid atten- 
tion to these matters ; and that, as he was scarce of hair, it was 
his custom, as often as he felt cold, to take the wig of Prince 
Menzicoff, or that of any other nobleman, who happened to be 
within his reach. [.Wemoirs of Peter the Great. 





Mythology.....0f Wymen 


Amongst the ancient Romans and Greeks, it was customary 
to celebrate marriages by nuptial songs, called Epithalamia,* in- 
(o which the name of some favourite beauty was always intro- 
duced. That of Thelassius, a young man of distin ruished beau- 
ty and courage, who was united to a young Sabine wo- 
man of exquisite charms, was used by the Romans. The Greeks, 
according to Servius, introduced the name of Hymen, whom the 
poets have deified. Of this god of matrimony, an historian 
igh the following account : 


“ Tymen, whom the Greeks afterwards made a god, presi- 
ding over marriage, was a young man of Athens, or of Ar gos, of 
exquisite beauty, born poor, and of an obscure family. He 
was smitten with the charms ef a young Athenian, of great 
birth and fortune. ‘The disproportion was too striking, to leave 
him the least hope ; yet, under favour of a disguise, he followed 
her —_ where. One day he attended her as far as Eluisis, 
with the Athenian girls of the best familics, who went to offer 
sacrifices to Ceres. It happened that they were carried off by 
pirates, who having landed in a desert Island, fell asleep. Hy- 
men seized the occasion, killed the pirates, returned to Athens 
and declared, that if they permitted him to marry her he loved, 
he would also bring back the others. He brought them back, 
in effect, and became the happiest of husbands. From thence. 
the Athenians ordained, that he should be invoked in the solem- 
nities of marriage with the gods whom they regarded as the 
protectors of it. His name serving for acclamation, passed af- 
terwards into the Epithalamium, and the poets made of it an in- 
tercalary verse, or burthen of the song.” 


* Young people sung them before. the apartment of the new-marrier 


coitpile. 
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Although the admirable writer of the following essay seems here to exercise 
his pen exclusively to the ec tification of the male sex; by applying the 
subject of his dissertation to them alone, yet we deem it someweat useful 
to the female part of our readers, not only by assistirg them to avoid the 
two extremes of modesty and assurance, themselves, but also, in enabliny 
them to judge, by observation, how far those of the opposite sex, whos 
virtues they wish to discover, are influenced by those two dispositions. 


On Modesty. 


FROM ADISON’S SPECTATOR. 


I know not two words that have been more abused, by the 
different and wrong interpretations which are put upon them, 
than these two, Mopesty and Assurance. To say such a one Is 
a modest man, sometimes indeed passes for a good character ; 
but at present is very often used to signify a sleepish aw kward 


foll 


eiiow, who has neither good-breeding, politeness, nor any 


Know ledge of the world. 


Again : Aman of assurance, though at first it only denoted a 
person of a free and open carriage, is now very usually applied 
io a profligate wretch, ‘who can break through all the rules of de- 
cency and morality without a blush. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, in this essay, to restore these 
words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of Modesty 
trom being confounded with that of Sheepishness, and to hin- 
der Impudence from passing for Assurance. 

If I was put to difine Modesty, f would call it, The reflection 
of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has committed an ac- 
tion for which he censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed 
to the censure st. 

For this reason @ man truly modest, is as much so when he 
is alone as in company: and as subject to a blush in his closet 
as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

{ do not remember to have met with any instance of modesty 
with which Iam so weil pleased, as that celebrated one of the 
young prince, whose father being a tributary king to the Ro- 
mans, had several complaints laid against him before the senate, 
as a tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. The prince went to 
Rome to defend his father, but coming into the senate, and hear- 
ag amulutude of crimes prov ed upon him, was so oppressed 
when it came to his turn to speak, that he was a to utter a 
word. The story tells us that the fathers were more moved at 
‘fis instance of modesty and jngenuity, than they oa’ have 
been by the most pathetic oration ; and, in short, pardoned thie 
father for this early a. of virtue in the son. 

[take Assurance to be, The faculty of possessing a man’s 
selt, or of saying and doing indifferent things without any unea- 
siness or emotion in the mind. That which generally gives a 
man assurance, is a moderate knowledge of the world ; but a- 
bove ail, a mind fixed and determined in itself to do nothing a- 


gainst the rules of honour and decency. An open and assured. 
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behaviour is the natural consequence of such a resolution. A 
man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time misre- 


presented, retires within himself, and from a conciousness of 


his own integrity, assumes force enough to despise the little 
censures of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in himself the mo+ 
desty and assurance [ have here mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy by the 
folly or ill-nature of every one he converses with. A man with- 
out modesty is lost to all sense of honour and virtue. 

{tis more than probable, that the prince above mentioned, 
possessed both those qualifications in an eminent degtee. W ith- 
out assur ance, he would never have undertaken to speak before 
the most august assembly in the world; without modesty, he 
would have pleaded the cause he had taken upon him, thoug! if 
had appeared ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty and assu- 
rance are both amiable, and may very well meet in the same 
person. When they are thus mixed and blended together, they 
compose what we endeavour to express, when we say a modest 
assurance ; by which we understand, the just mean between 
bashfulness and ee 

[ shall conclude with observing, that as the same man .aay be 
hoth modest and assured, so it is ‘possible for the same person to 
be both impudent and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of mixture in 
people of depraved minds and mean education : who, though 
they are not able to reach a man’s eye, or proffunce a sentence 
without confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest villanies 
or most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution to do ill, even 
in spite of himself, and in defiance of all those checks and res- 
traints his temper ‘and complexion seem to have laid in his way. 

U pon the whole, I would endeavour to establish this maxim, 
That the practice of virtue isthe most proper method to give A 
man a becoming assurance in his words _ actions. Guilt al- 
ways sceks to ~ shelter itstelf in one of the extremes ; and is 
sometimes attended with both. 





_— —— ——- - — -——_ _- - -—— — + 


Notwithstanding all we meet with im books, in many of which 
no doubt, there are a good many handsome things said upon the 
sweets of retirement, &c.—yet still “it is not good for man to be 
alone? nor can all which the cold-hearted pedant stuns our 
ears with upon the subject, ever give one answer of satisfaction 
to the mind ; in the midst of the loudest vauntings of eter: 
phy, Nature ‘will have her yearnings a society and friendship ; 
-—a good heart wants some ‘object to be kind to— and the best 
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parts of our blood, and the purest of our spirits, suficr most un- 
der the destitution. 

Let the torpid Monk seek heaven agg gees and alone—— 
God speed him ! For my own part, I fear, 1 should never so find 
the way : let me be wise and Ace lia A let me be a man: 
wherever thy Providence places me, or whatever be the road 
take to get to thee—give me some companion in my journey, be 
it only to remark to, how our shadows lengthen as the sun goes 


down -—-to whom I may say, How fresh is the face of Nature b 


How sweet the flowers of the field ' How delicious are these 
truits ! {Beauties or STERNE. 





‘ 


Waving frequently witnessed scenes where the male part of the families,. 


have, toall appearances, taken but little thought with respect to the 
trouble their heedlessness might create to the fi ‘males thercot; we have 
selected the following, which is addressed by the learned authoress, to 
husbands, and which it is thought, might have a uscful effect, were it ad- 
hered to. 


As communities and armies are composed of individuals, it 1s 
obvious that each individual must act his part, or the operations 
of the whole must be retarded ; nay, that if every individual 
were to suspend his assistance, the whole could no longer act 
atall. This, which is true upon the largest, is also true upon 
the smallest scale ; it might be brought down as low as the par- 
lour, or still lower, to the kitchen, if required. Survey some 
apartments, where a number of tadngtioss individuals are as- 
sembled, and where the hat of one, the gloves of another, the 
cane of a third, the knife of a lowe, the brush of a fifth, the 
handkerchief of a si: xth, and so in proportion to the size of the 
family, are left to bestresy the floor, the chairs and the tables.— 

‘Tis only my hat, says ene ; ‘ Tis oniy my cane,’ without con- 
sidering a house full of onlys constitutes some one in it a slave, 
if every one will not take his share of the burden ; and that by 
the simple process of each invidual resuming and replacing his 
own property, confusion might be reduced to regularity, « 
the touch of a magical wand, at least with as much expe ition 
as evolutions are made at the word of command. You iho im- 
agine, that upon this larger scale your feats would astonish the 
vs vorld, practice first upon a small, and begin the manual exercise 
within the walls of your own castle ; where hosts of the cne my 
might be put to flight without danger of a wound, and where 
your exploits would be rew arded by the smiles ar nd the nks of 
her who presides in it ; smiles of complacency, instead of 
voluntary expressions of vexation and disgust. Perhaps, + ato 
portion of that spirit of order, that love of regul: arity, which she 
displays, were transferred to ‘the shop or the counting house, it 
might both i increase the comfort, and secure the permanence of 
the establishmeut. There are some men, at least, who n ight ob- 
‘tin useful lessons from the domestic management of theie 
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wives ; and those who require no such assistance, but preserve, 
upon principle, the strictest order in their own department, 
should not object to an equal solicitude evinced by their wives 
in theirs. 

It is in general from thoughtlessness, for want of a moment’s 
reflection, a moment’s care, that this distressing negligence pro- 
ceeds : and from the same cause it is that persons, otherwise 
quick in discerning, do not pereeive, that, to perforin their little 
offices, every one for himself, is a tax so burthensome, it must be 
inexpressibly more so to that unhappy individual upon whom, 
in case of his negligence, the whole mast devolve. Nor ought 
she to be thought unreasonable,:for wishing good order to be 
preserved in her humble sphere ; for, if from the bee-hive o: 
ais’ nest, tothe mighty empire, Order and regularity are indis. 
pensable, why should the poor housewife’s domain be excepted, 
when all below and all above her are allowed the privilege > I 
has so favourable and pleasing an effect upon the mind of a sen 
sible woman, when the males ofa family contract babits of de 
cency and order, and evince a respect to ner feelings therein, 
that it might be worth while, were this the only advantage, to 
make the experiment ; especially as the effort required would 
be sosmall. There is something, indeed, so agreable in the 
character of a genf’eman, that there are few females to be touud 
with whose taste it would not accord. A slovenly ploughman 
may be no inconsistent character : there may, too, be slovenly 
lawyers, physicians, soldiers, and divines ; nay, for any thingt 
know, slovenly dukes and lords ; buta slovenly geni/eman cat 
only be ranked with sphinxes, gritlins, unicorns and merinaids. 
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y and poesy, said to have been 


s, is copied troin the Boston Cen- 


“ 
written by a Suadoy Scheel Lastre , | | 
tinel. It breathes so much sweetness, simplicity and devotion, that u 


&e Wate 
° : > * 7 7) . by a mar ‘ 
nresent it to our readers with the confidence that it will not be unaccep 


a en — fusion -of piet 
the followin beautiful effusion of pret 
et res 


A HYMN FOR AN INSTRUCTRESS OF A SUNDAY SCIIOOL, 


Father of Heaven ! thy wond’rous power 


Led us through childhood’s dawning ray, 
; ° ont | ze ! wprew 1, ‘Y? 
Wpoheld us stil Lurougn every nour, 
‘ | J : 4 2APp sur 7 
And brougtit us to maturer day ! 
a * 
i Eee Ro ee 
When gently gliding o’er bre’s wear 
Thy smile has holy love revealed ; 
. a 14 = , 
Snd when vo carthly arf esuld save, 
Thine erm of power ‘a3 been our shield 
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An heavenly step has still’d the sea— 

A voice has whisper’d “ Peace, be still 
A star on high has shown us Thee, 
: And cast rich splendour on thy will. 


Grateful for this protecting grace, 

We lead these children to Thy throne, 
Oh ! may they there thy mercy trace, 

And thy presiding presence own ! 


lor Jesus’ sake we ask thine aid— 

Sanction the hope his words have given— 
‘ Forbid them not to come,” he said, 

“ For such as those do dwell in Heaven.” 


Oh! bless these yet unsullied flowers ! 
O’er-arch them with religion’s sky— 
Beam on them through their earthly hours, 

The fairer may they bloom on high ! 











It is not frequently that we meet with lines more beautiful than the following 
—we found them among a parcel of old papers, and are unable to tel! 
their origin ; but be the author who he may, he deserves « chaplet of rose: 
for the just and handsome compliment he pays the sex in this admirable 


Sonnet. 


The apathist tells us that love’s a mere vision ; 
But ’tis more than a vision—’tis heaven to love: 


Th ; 

A An emblem on earth of the beings above ; 

4 She’s earth’s greatest treasure, 

‘ She’s life’s sweetest pleasure, 

i ’ i . : ~ a} , 
An emblem on earth of the beings above. 


Jt must impart transport much more than mere dreaming, 
On woman’s soft bosom to fondly recline ; 


: Aud to gaze upon eyes where affection is beaming— 
. There’s no purer bliss save in regions divine : 

i In joy most endearing, 

é In sorrow most cheering ; 


There’s no purer bliss save in regions d:vine. 
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The frantic Maid. 
Behold the poor victim oppressed by despair, 
a How her dark tresses wave in the wind, 
: Her blue eye is sunk and her bosom is bare, 
On her once-lovely cheek is the deep mark of care, 
And her visage to sorrow resigned. 
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As arose of the valley she flourish’d a while, 
In virtues pure mantle array’d, 
And erst from her lips was display’d the sweet smilg, 
And innocent pleasures once serv’d to beguile 

The time of this beautiful maid. 


Would you know why this lily has droop’d on the stem, 
Why the bright vision faded away— 

Why malice, and hatred, and slander condemn ? 

Then look at yon villain, the cause of her shame, 
More savage and cruel than they. 


But soon in the grave shall thy miseries cease, 
And the world cease to laugh at thy woe, 
No more the deceiver shall rob thee of peace, 
Which the phial of vengeance for him shall increase 
Tull heaven shall justice bestow. 
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Nhe Dandies to the Ladies. 


While folly’s shrine attracts the fair, 
Blame not the beaux who worship there 
{f gods for you took meaner shapes, 

No wonder we descend to apes. 

Let beauty shine on worth alone, 

And fops and fools will scarce be known. 


a \ 
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LENES, addressed by A. Haslett, to a young lady with a volume 
of his own Poems. 
Accept, sweet Giri, ’tis all I can impart, 
‘The meek effusions of an honest heart : 
Should you, Elvira, ever deign peruse 
The trifling efforts of my feeble muse : 


May partial kindness sway your generous mind, 
And F riendship’s pencil shade the faults you find. 
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si F = CORRESPONDENCE. —The third Letter of “ Lu- 
CINDAS Tand « ANTiquakius,” not having been received in tim< 
for this number, shall appear in our next. 

Several other original articles are under consideration. 
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